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tkis union the former remained supreme. As a result the Beaver Club 
lost its unity of spirit and in 1824 came to an official end. 

The last essay entitled "A Dream of Empire" is devoted particularly 
to the adventures of Tonti in old Louisiana. In introducing the main 
theme the author gives an outline of Tonti 's earlier career in America 
while associated with La Salle, showing his loyalty and unselfish devo- 
tion to his superior. The story of Tonti 's efforts to establish the control 
of the French in the interior of North America is told in a most inter- 
esting, 'clear, and concise way. 

Dr. Reed in his preface says: "The most insistent fact in history 
is the struggle between man and Nature, or between man and man with 
Nature for the prize." These pssays well illustrate the struggle. He 
remarks that "in truth history should stimulate more powerfully than 
fiction" and "If kindling the mind is the mark of literary excellence, 
then it belongs to the historian, as to the novelist, to present his subject 
so that events will appear, not only in due order, but with appropriate 
values and the necessary climax. ' ' He also adds that ' ' every chronicler, 
however veracious in intent, must pass his material through his own 
personality, be it colored or neutral. It is this which develops the hu- 
man interest and keeps history in its rightful place as a branch of 
literature. ' ' 

The author believes that he has neither exaggerated the color nor dis- 
torted the facts of the circumstances which he narrates. The style is 
narrative and picturesque and the book as a whole is a valuable contri- 
bution to our western history and is a succe^ful attempt to awaken an 
interest in more of the remarkable episodes of our early history. A 
more clever and readable presentation of the subjects undertaken by the 
author could hardly be expected. On the whole Dr. Reed's book is one 
which will interest the general reader as well as the historical student, 
and is issued with the purpose of acquainting the reader with facts too 
little known. 

This volume appears in the Fort Dearborn Series of the Fublicatkms 
of the Chicago Historical Society where the three papers were originally 
read. The University of Chicago Press has recently become the pub- 
lishing and distributing agent for this series. 

Harlow Lindley 

The West im, the Diplomacy of the American Revolution. By Paul 
Chrisler Phillips, Ph. D., assistant professor of history. Uni- 
versity of Montana. [University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, vol. ii, nos. 2 and 3.] (Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1914. 247 p. $1.25) 
This book is a doctor's thesis and an exceptionally good one. It pre- 
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sents the diplomatic history of the American Revolution from the stand- 
point of interest in the "West. The subject has been confused by early 
controversial discussions in the United States of our relations with 
France and was inadequately presented by Doniol. It is therefore a 
distinct service to have it restated impartially upon the basis of an 
exhaustive study of the correspondence in British and French archives. 
Although using all available printed material, Dr. Phillips has confined 
himself chiefly to a digest of this correspondence, and it is well that he 
has done so, since this correspondence in the nature of the case can be 
accessible to but few students. 

In order to provide an adequate background. Dr. Phillips sets forth 
fully the diplomatic antecedents of French and Spanish pai-ticipation in 
the American war. The purpose of Vergennes was to strike a blow at 
British prestige in order to rehabilitate the position of France in Eu- 
rope. He did not propose the recovery of the former French posses- 
sions in America, believing that it would be more advantageous to 
France to secure the trade of an independent American state than to in- 
cur the expense of defending and governing colonies of her own. To 
accomplish his object Vergennes needed the assistance of Spain, but 
Spanish interests were diametrically opposed to French interests. Com- 
pelled perforce to accept a subordinate position in Europe, Spain hoped 
to compensate for her loss of prestige in the Old World by building up a 
great colonial empire around the Gulf of Mexico. This purpose she 
hoped to effect by extorting great concessions from England as the price 
of peace, so that she was brought into the war only by extraordinary 
promises on the part of Vergennes and, even after she had entered it, 
undertook by secret negotiations to secure a separate peace with Eng- 
land. She proved the persistent and implacable enemy of the United 
States, fearing future aggressions on our part and the effect upon her 
own colonies of the example of successful rebellion. 

The elements in the territorial situation were: Canada, desired by 
New England in order to secure the fisheries ; the Northwest, claimed by 
England as a part of Quebec ; the Southwest, coveted by Spain to safe- 
guard the navigation of the Mississippi; and the Floridas which the 
United States was willing to concede to Spain on condition that the 
navigation of the Mississippi should remain open. The vital issue was 
the navigation of the Mississippi, without which the western lands 
would be useless to the United States, to concede which would destroy 
Spanish monopoly of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Upon this issue, from the necessities of his position, Vergennes was 
noncommittal. He naturally regarded the West as former French ter- 
ritory which Great Britain had acquired by the last war and which was 
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therefore open to conquest both by the United States and Spain; but 
he left the whole question to Gerard as possessing better opportunities 
for first-hand information. Gerard, through friendship with Miralles, 
espoused the Spanish interest; and this policy was continued by Lu- 
zerne, under instructions which Gerard had inspired. Both undertook 
to control the policy of Congress by taking advantage of the jealousy 
between the landed and the landless states. This course resulted from 
the representations of Gerard rather than from the initiative of Ver- 
gennes. It had the unfortunate effect of arousing American suspicions 
of French sincerity, particularly on the part of Jay who, when sent to 
Spain, made the mistake of supposing that the attitude of that court 
was controlled by France. 

Two conclusions result with indisputable clearness from Dr. Phil- 
lips's statement of the facts: (1) that Franklin in the negotiation of 
peace would have secured Upper Canada, bounded by the line from the 
St. Lawrence to Lake Nippissing, and thus have reduced Quebec to her 
original limits, had not Jay and Adams made the mistake of rejecting 
Oswald's first commission; and (2) that Vergennes had no desire to sac- 
rifice the United States to the interest of Spain. Such concessions as 
he suggested Were imposed by necessity. The difficulty of his position 
as the ally both of the United States and Spain is very clearly set forth 
by Dr. Phillips. Less fully does he develop, despite the promise of 
the preface, the added difficulty resulting from the success of the Eng- 
lish intrigue to detach the Americans from France in the negotiation 
of peace. This results no doubt from the fact that while in the larger 
part of the book the discussion is very full and even a bit repetitious, 
the final chapters are brought somewhat precipitately to a close 

With apparent good reason. Dr. Phillips rejects as spurious the alleged 
Memoire of Vergennes, published in 1802, advocating the recovery of the 
French pos^ssions in America. He gives December 7, 1774, as the date 
of receipt in Paris of the official report of the surrender of Burgoyne. 
It has heretofore been supposed to be December 4, and some matters of 
importance turn upon it. The northern boundary of "West Florida was 
changed to the latitude of the mouth of the Yazou in commissions to 
the governors and not by royal proclamations. The reviewer hopes that 
the success of this preliminary essay may encourage the author to pre- 
pare a work covering, upon its diplomatic side, the entire history of the 
participation of France in the American Revolution. 

F. H. HODDER 



